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THE NEW STATE ASSOCIATION 


By W. R. HATFIELD, Chicago, Illinois 








The Annual Meeting of the State 
Association at Peoria, December 26-28, 
by unanimous vote set the seal of ap- 
proval which completed the federating 
of the large teachers’ associations of 
Illinois. ’ 

While the program itself was of a 
high order and a source of inspiration, 
there was. something in addition, a 
feeling of optimism and good-will, a 
feeling of hope and anticipation not 
due to any program, however good. 
Ohe member said it was the happiest 
state mecting he had ever attended. 
Another and another remarkt upon 
the friendly, brotherly feeling every- 
where manifest. Another p®ophesied 
that it will be known as the epoch 
making meeting,—the meeting of the 
reorganization. 


If this attitude is general among 
the teachers—and the unanimé@m@® 
yote of adoption recorded in each 
association is evidence of it—the out- 
look for the future is bright. 

Now what is expected of the new or- 
der,of things that will justify such 
confidence and support? 

We, as teachers, have long been dis- 
satisfied with the sccial and economic 
conditions of our prefession in Ih- 
nois. As a class of social workers up- 
on whose labors the future welfare of 
our republic largely depends, we feel 
that we, as compared with other brain 
workers, are underpaid; that having 
no tenure of offis our positions are in- 
secure and often subject to the whims 
of locally influential persons; that our 
work is largely seasonal with long per- 
ioris of idleness; that in the frequent 
shifting of positions there igs no at- 
tractiv future and no reasonable as- 
surance of profitableemployment when 
the snows of age begin to fall; that we 

Ve too many pupils to the teacher 


and that the physical equipment is of- 
ten so poor as to prove a great detri- 
ment to the most successful work; 
that we are not sufficiently protected 
from the competition of the incompe- 
tent and unfit; and that, handicapt by 
such drawbacks as have been mentiond 
above, our profession is not attracting 
to itself its rightful share the 
strong men of energy and scholafship 
and character. 

All. these cannot be removed, but 
those not removed, can, be greatly 
modified. It is to remove or modify 
some of these that the new State As- 
sociation has been formd. 

For the first step to secure effectiv 
action, the teachers must get together 
in mind and purpose. When after due 
consultation, courses of action are de- 
cided upon, the teaching body should 
move forward as a unit in carrying 
out that plan. Not only should there 
be a solid front but every teacher be- 
hind that solid frontshould be in action 
or redy for action. As the agency 
thru which it is hoped that that com- 
mon mind shall becreated, the teachers 
thru their board of directors have 
elected an able and energetic secre- 
tary who will thru The Lllincis Teach- 
er voice the consensus of opinion of 
the teachers upon our state cduca- 
tional issues. the ,secre- 
tary and his end even 
the whol ‘ m- 
inate neal & up 
mutual professional in erent and also 
information upon the issue at the time 
being considerd. ‘Such issues should 
be chosen as will benefit all the teach- 
ers and not a few only, as a largér 
state school fund. 

Such issues should be chosen as are 
manifestly just and need only an in- 
telligent presentation to secure their 
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adoption, as the right of a child to a 
vocational preparation for life. 

Such issues should be chosen as will 
be so broad and comprehensiv that 
their success will carry with them 
many minor issues, as the reorganiza- 
tion of the Illinois school system from 
the superintendent’s offis to the rural 
school district. The present machin- 
ery creaks and there is a deal of lost 
motion. 

The larger, more fundamental issues 
should come first and there should 
be a few issues only at one time. The 
concentrated fire is the most effectiv. 
At an early date, a simple, definit, 
comprehensiv plan for legislativ work, 
reaching years ahed and expressing 
the best judgment and desires of the 
teaching body, should be adopted and 
steps taken to carry it out. 

At present the two mill tax bill and 
the vocational educational bill are the 
two most important and far reaching 
in their results. The State Associa- 
tion ettdorst four, these two and one 
for the free high school and one for 
the certificating bill. 

Most of the changes and readjust- 
ments desired in [Illinois must be given 
effect by legislativ enactment. Public 
opinion must first be aroused and ed- 
ucated, then crystallized into law. 
There are other changes that are not 
within the pale of legislativ enact- 


ment, such as the creation of a fine 
esprit de corps so essential to the 
large success of any system or organ- 
ization. 

What a magnificent army of soldiers 
of the common good our thirty thous- 
and teachers will make when alive 
with enthusiasm for social better- 
ments, when animated by a common 
devotion to the same great ideals and 
when convinced of the genuinness of 
the common brotherhood. The reserv 
power in such an army is almost be- 
yond belief. It is invincible. 

That they might make some of 
these dreams come true—some vis- 
ions to be realized—more than ten 
thousand teachers last year voted to 
enlist under a common flag. To that 
end they have raised a war chest and 
have chosen a color bearer and a gen- 
eral recruiting offiser who will publish 
the marching orders thru the army 
bulletin. 

The faces of this army are turnd 
to the light of better things, the glow 
of hope and joy and courage is upon 
them and the march has begun. 

And you, gentle reader, if you have 
not alredy enlisted, send your enroll- 
ment fee to your mustering-in-offiser 
—your division tresurer—and catch 
the step. There are glorious victories 
ahed and you surely want to share in 
them. 








Ten Reasons Why The Conference Bill For 
Vocational Education Should Become a Law 


By PROF. R. E. HIERONYMUS 











1. It is in line with what has al- 
redy been done in many places thru- 
out the state success of the 
work in these s, often under ad- 
verse conditio an earnest of what 
may be done der more favorable 
circumstances in many other places. 
It is not the part of wisdom to aban- 
don a policy that has alredy been en- 
terd upon with such promise of fruit- 
ful results. 

2. It provides State Aid to any dis- 
trict that is able to maintain approved 
courses in Agriculture, Commerce and 


in the Domestic and Industrial 
Arts by reimbursing such district to 
the extent of one-half of the annual 
cost of such courses. This will stim- 
ulate communities alredy entering up- 
on the vocational field to further ef- 
fort and enable many districts to pro- 
vide courses that otherwise could not 
meet with the requirements on ac- 
count of added expense. 

3. It leaves the initiativ to the lo- 
cal community. Such districts are 
aided as are able to bring about a 
harty co-operation of both employers 
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of labor and employees with the 
school authorities, thru a Committee 
on Vocational Education of any dis- 
trict offering Vocational work. By this 
means the school remains a unit, and 
yet the vocational work is both gard- 
ed-and guided by those persons in the 
community properly qualified to de- 
termin the kind of work needed and 
the nature of the instruction given. 

4. It seeks to strengthen the public 
schools where they are weak. The 
system as at present organized needs 
the new blood of the vocational move- 
ment—and the movement needs the 
same guidance, those men and women 
who have most at hart the highest in- 
terests of all the children of the com- 
monwelth. Thus safegarded not 
even a suspicion of exploitation can 
come. The state needs not only effi- 
cient workers but a traind citizenship 
as well. 

5. It provides prevocational 
courses that will help both teacher 
and parent to determin the natural 
bent of the children for some specific 
work in life. For the average child 
in the 7th and 8th grades there is lit- 
tle opportunity for him or his parents 
or his teacher to make any choice of 
vocation based on experience either in 
the school or in the home. The se- 
lection of a vocational course in most 
of such cases is a guess, not a choice. 
Proper prevocational courses will be 
valuable in revealing and shaping the 
aptitudes and tastes of the pupils. 

6. Thru Associated, Group and 
Consolidated Schools, it enables the 
small cities and villages and country 
places to share in the benefits coming 
from Vocational Education. Without 
some such provision Chicago and a 
few cities like East St. Louis, Peoria, 
Rock Island, Moline, and Rockford 
would receive nearly all the State Aid 
offerd. The rural communities thru- 
out the state as well as the great cit- 
ies will by this act share the benefits. 

7. It provides part time courses for 
those who must at the age of 14 leave 
school to engage in some form of 
profitable employment. By devoting a 
part of their working time to instruc- 
tion along the lines of their work a 
better preparation is secured and in 
the end a better wage commanded. 
These Continuation Schools will be 


valuable both to the individual and to 
the community. Evening continua- 
tion courses may also be given for the 
benefit of older persons employd dur- 
ing the day. 

8. On economic grounds this bill 
should pass. It will be less expensiv 
to make the necessary extension and 
enlargement of our present system to 
meet the growing needs than to bild, 
equip, and maintain separate schools 
for vocational purposes. The tax 
payer weighs such matters very care- 
fully, and justly so. Other things be- 
ing equal, economic considerations 
should have due weight in determin- 
ing public action. 

9. For administrativ reasons the 
plan of thisConference bill is desirable. 
A double system leads sooner or later 
to misunderstanding, jelousy and fric- 
tion, as Massachusetts has alredy dem- 
onstrated. By enlisting the help and 
seeking the co-operation of the varied 
industries a city or district, particular- 
ly those for which the schools are to 
train workmen, the further develop- 
ment of our public school system will, 
by united, harmonious action, fulfil 
the growing demands of the fuller life 
of the community. 

10. Finally, for social reasons, 
such a mesure as this ought to be 
enacted into law. Our democracy de- 
mands it, whatever may be true of 
European countries. John Dewey in 
“The American Teacher,” January, 
1913, in an article on the dual sys- 
tem entitled “An Undemocratic Pro- 
posal,” calls upon educators all over 
the country “to help ward off what, 
without exaggeration, may be termed 
the greatest evil now thretening the 
interests of democracy in education.” 
He quotes from a wel-known report 
the words of Dr. George Kerschen- 
steiner of Munich: “If the boy is to 
become an efficient workman he must 
comprehend his work in all of its rela- 
tions to science, to art, and to society 
in general.* *  * The young work- 
man who understandy his trade in its 
scientific relations, itZhistorical, econ- 
omic and socia! bedrings, will take a 
higher view of his trade, of his pow- 
ers and duties as a citizen, and as 
a member of society.” Such a train- 
ing we believe will be provided by the 
plan for Vocational schools proposed 
by the Conference bill. 
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News Items 


From now on the Illinois Legisla- 
ture will be busy considering various 
bills that have been put before them 
by the different interests of the state. 

There are two very important bills 
on which practically all the teachers 
of the state are united and they are 
the following: 

1.—The Restoration of the Two- 
Mill Tax Law. 

2.—The Conference Vocational Eau- 
eation Bill. 

May we ask of you that you lose no 
opportunity to get these bills before 


various local organizations of your 
county or city and secure their ap- 
proval. See that these favorable sen- 


timents reach the members of the 
Legislature in your respectiv districts, 
and in. such a way that shall attract 
their attention. 

The following persons, who have been 
prominently and effectivly identified 
with the origin of these bills, may 
possibly be secured to address various 
associations and enlighten people as 
to the contents and merits of the 
above bills. The secretary will be 
glad to assist in every way possible. 
Suggested Speakers:— 

Supt. F. G. Blair, Springfield. 

Prof. R. E. Hieronymous, Eureka. 

Dr. W. B. Owen, Chicago College of 
Teachers. 

Pres. David Felmley, Normal. 

Hon. B. F. Harris, Champaign. 





Supt. W. E. Herbert, who is chair- 
man of the executiv committee of the 
Central Illinois Teachers’ Association, 


has been very busy advertising the 
next meeting of that section at 
Springfield, on Friday and Saturday, 
March 28th and 29th. Mr. Herbert 
and his associates are anxious that a 
large attendance shall mark this meet- 
ing, especially so in view of the fact 
that this is the first division meeting 
since the re-organization of the State 
Teachers’ Association. They have 
prepared one of the best programs 
it has been our fortune to see. We 
wish them every success. 





We learn with regret and sincere 
sorrow of the deth of the eleven-year- 
old daughter of Professor Robert E, 
Hieronymus, secretary of the State 
Educational Commission, and whose 
home is at Eureka, Illinois. Grace 
Hieronymous was born August 17th, 
1901, and died February 12th, 1913. 
The doctors named tubercular menin- 
gitis as the cause of her deth. Bur- 
ial servises were held at Eureka, and 
the servises were conducted by Rev. 
David H. Shields, the pastor of the 
Christian Church, assisted by Pres. 
Charles E. Underwood of Eureka Col- 
lege and Prof. Silas Jones. The sym- 
pathy of the whole teaching profes- 
sion goes out to Mr. and Mrs. Hier- 
-onymus in their hour of loss and sad- 
ness. 





Many of the county superintendents 





of the state are holding their annual 
meetings of country directors. Among! 
those who have been holding these 
meetings are County Superintendents 
W. F. Boyes of Galesburg, Knox Cour 

ty, and Supt. E. A. Ellis of Geneva, 
Kane County. These meetings are be- 
coming more and more popular and 
the attendance is increasing from yea 

to year. The fact that Supt. Blair has 
so interpreted the law that expenses o 

delegates to these meetings are legiti- 
mate bills in school expenses has had 
a strong influence in increasing the 
attendance and improving the quality 

of such meetings. 





We understand that the Teachers 
Institute of Stephenson County, whic 
is in session at Freeport at the present 
time, will endorse the Conference Vo 
cational Education Bill and the Two 
Mill Tax Bill. Mr. Cyrus 8S. Grove 
is the county superintendent, and he i 
very much in favor of these twe 
mesures. 
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A FOREWORD 


By G. W. CONN, JR., Woodstock, Ill. 


‘ 








At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association in 1911, a 
committee was appointed to work out 
a plan of reorganization for the asso- 
ciation. The chairman of this com- 
mittee was Mr. W. R. Hatfield ef Chi- 
cago. The committee, especially its 
chairman, unsparingly devoted their 
time and talents to this work. Asa 
result, a plan was finally decided upon 
that was not perfect but at the same 
time seemd to be the most workable 
that could be united upon. Generally 
speaking, this plan provides for a 
union of the seven division organiza- 
tions of the state. The separate divi- 
sion associations have been known and 
will continue to be known under the 
following names: The Southern 
Teachers’ Association, The Eastern, 
The Central, The Western or Military 
Tract, The Eastern Section of the 
Northern Division, The Western Sec- 
tion of the Northern Division, and the 
Chicago Division. These divisions pre- 
serv their autonomy and most of the 
power of initiation of previous years. 
The constitution sets no particular 
limit to the number of divisions that 
may become members of the general 
association. There is one primary 
condition and that is that they shall 
have a membership of not less than 
six hundred teachers. 

Ih iembership fee from now on 
will be $1.00. One-half of this fee 
will be retaind by the local division 
to defray the expenses of programs, 
speakers, halls, etc. The other. one- 
half will go to the maintenance of the 
general association and its offis. Here- 
after the association will be under the 
general control of a board of directors 
of five members, consisting of the 
president of the association, the first 
vice president, and three members of 
the executiv committee. This board 
acts for the state association and has 
the power to engage a secretary who 
shall devote all his time to the genera] 
welfare of the organization, which in- 
cludes the editing of a monthly news 
letter or bulletin, that shall be known 
as the Illinois Teacher. 


So much in the way of a brief des- 
cription of the new organization and 
its sub-divisions. The new associa- 
tion has become a fact and has now 
acquired a certain momentum. Hew- 
ever, its future depends upon the will- 
ngness of the teachers of Illineis to 
work together in team fashion. Or- 
ganizations are absolutely necessary at 
the present time, but, like every other 
new power or social method, it puts 
new demands upon every individual 
who unites with it. The new associa- 
tion means that individuals must en- 
ter it with somewhat of a spirit of 
self-sacrifice. Illinois is a big state, 
and from Cairo to Chicago it em- 
braces all kinds of conditions of a so- 
cial and industrial nature. The prob- 
lems of a superintendent of schools in 
a mining town are quite different from 
those of the superintendent in a man- 
ufacturing town, and both are quite 
distinct from some of the difficulties 
that are ever presenting themselves to 
the superintendent of some villages 
and cities in the harts of rich agricul- 
tural districts. Chicago hag perplexi- 
ties quite foren to the school adminis- 
tration of Cairo, but we are’all teach- 
ers in one commonwelth and we will 
go to a common court to plead our 
cause and to secure relief from condi- 
tions that become unsatisfactory and 
at last unbearable. When we meet in 
this court of last resort and want to 
meet with some assurances of secur- 
ing relief from our troubles, we must 
clasp hands and stand united; be will- 
ing to give here and take there. 

There are things that we want to do 
and that we must do. Inspired by the 
sense of power that comes from union, 
we shall march on to that higher 
plane of educational efficiency. Not 
only will our efforts be projected 
along lines of educational advance- 
ment, in which we seek to make our- 
selves better individual teachers, but 
we shall also seek that higher econ- 
omic and social plane to which the 
teacher of the present day is justly 
entitled. The machinery of modern ed- 
ucation is of great magnitude and con- 
stitutes a respectablefraction of public 
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expenses in the way of taxes. As a rule, 
the American people pin their faith 
to this institution and look to it to 
turn out the product that shall per- 
petuate and increase the total sum 
of human welfare and human effi- 
ciency to our commonwelth. Large 
undertakings in the industrial world 
today are presided over by people 
whose capabilities can be mesured 
with a respectable degree of accuracy 
by the salaries that they receive and 
the general respect that they com- 
mand in the community. The teach- 
ers of this country are in control, gen- 
erally speaking, of one of the greatest 
instruments for determining human 
destiny of any class of people. Yet 
the salaries that they receive would 
in no way indicate the tremendous im- 
portance of the machinery that they 
are supposed to direct and control. 
Their influence in their respectiv com- 
munities is for good, and yet there is 
a serious question as to how far that 
influence is respected when they are 
cald in, and it is seldom they are, to 
the important conferences of social 
and political bodies. 

United as we hope to be, we shall 
work toward this higher plane of in- 
fluence and social recognition. We 
shall probably some day ask for a 


minimum salary law and for a retire- 
ment remuneration law. We shall de- 
velop thru this union of forces a def- 
init educational policy, until possibly 
it shall reach that field of influence 
where it will be entitled to the respect 
of our sister states, and even be des- 
ignated as an Illinois policy. The ag- 
ricultural interests of our state, voiced 
thru men of spirit, headed by men of 
profound insight in our agricultural 
college, have developt what is known 
in farming circles as an Illinois agri- 
cultural policy. The Normal schools 
of Illinois, working with a common 
aim in view and with the same pur- 
pose at hart; our city superintendents, 
aiming at a more perfected system of 
administration in school affairs, our 
county superintendents, united for a 
twentieth century system of adminis- 
tration of rural schools, and our state 
university, with its school of educa- 
tion dealing with specific problems of 
education and employing the labora- 
tory method—may not these, united, 
lead us to the borders of the promist 
land of broad and abundant living? 
Working as individuals we shall never 
arrive there, but working with a 
large purpose at hart and with the 
spirit of union that penetrates every 
other phase of society today, we shall 
triumph. 








The Two Mill Tax 


By DAVID L, FELMLEY 








The free school system of Illinois 
was establisht in 1855. Before this 
date there were schools in Illinois sup- 
ported in part by public funds. There 
were school houses in almost every 
neighborhood erected, as churches 
were erected, by private contributions 
of money or labor, but the greater part 
of the school expenses were borne by 
the tuition fees paid by the parents. 
In the best communities schools were 
well supported, in others the term was 
short, the teacher ill-paid and incom- 
petent. No community was required 
to maintain a school, no parent to pat- 
ronize it. There was no compulsory 
attendance. Hundreds of children 


were growing up in hopeless illiteracy. 
The free school law provided that 


every foot of state territory should be 
included in some school district and 
that all the property of the district 
should be taxt to support a school free 
to- all children in the district. The 
state thus imposed this burden upon 
unwilling neighborhoods and reluct- 
ant tax-payers, because it held that 
whether or not its future citizens 
should be educated was not a matter 
to be decided by parental discretion 
or the public spirit of separate com- 
munities. 


Benefits State Wide 


But the state recognizéd that the 
benefits of the intelligence, industry, 
integrity, self-reliance, and _ public 
spirit promoted by good schools are 
not limited to districts where the 
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school is obtaind. Skild workmen ed- 
ucated in one district may move to an- 
other, criminals reard in ignorant and 
lawless neighborhoods become a men- 
ace and burden to the most indus- 
trious and law-abiding communities. 
Our legislators*~ who make laws for 
the whole state generally represent the 
intelligence and character that pre- 
vails among their constituents. The 
quality of the servis renderd by every 
trade and profession, the security of 
life and property in every community, 
the wisdom of the laws enacted at 
Springfield, depend, not upon the ex- 
cellence of the schools in any particu- 
lar section, but upon the general level 
of excellence thruout the state. No 
part of the state can help losing if the 
young people in any other part are 
deprived of a decent chance to attain 
to all the intelligence and character 
of which they are capable. Just as 
in Chicago today the property of the 
loop district, of the boulevards and 
avenues, is taxt to maintain the best 
of schools in the poorer districts of the 
city, so should all the welth of the 
state be taxt to educate all the chil- 
dren of the state. 

For these and other reasons the state 
in 1855 determind that the state as 
au whole should assume part of the 
burden of the free schools. It levied 
. two mill tax (twenty cents on the 
hundred dollars) to be distributed 
among all the school districts in the 
state in proportion to their school 
population. During the first five 
years the two mill tax furnisht one- 
fourth of all the money spent upon 
yur public schools. After the school 
law had been in operation seventeen 
years it yielded $900,000 out of a 
total cost of $7,430,339, that is about 
one-eighth of the total and if the law 
had been left unchanged the two mill 
tax would have yielded an increast 
revenue growing with the welth of the 
state and our educational needs. Thus 
in 1912 when our school expenses had 
reacht $35,000,000 the two mill tax 
would have yielded $4,400,000, again 
one-eighth of the total. But in 1873 
an unfortunate change was made, 
largely to suit the convenience of the 
auditor, the flat sum of $1,000,000 was 
levied insted of the two mill tax and 
it has been levied every year since 
until 1911, when the levy was increast 
to $2,000,000. In the meantime our 
population has doubled, our welth has 
quadrupled, our school expenses have 
more than quadrupled. © 


Educational conditions in Illinois 
now demand a much larger state 
school fund than forty years ago. 
When our state was new, the popula- 
tion mostly farmers who lived upon 
their own farms, its taxable welth was 
distributed much more evenly than to- 
day, both among individuals and coun- 
ties. If each community had been 
obligd to support its own schools 
without outside aid there would have 
been few gross inequalities in the bur- 
den of public education. Today we 
find such inequalities everywhere. The 
welth of the state is not equally dis- 
tributed. Thruout the corn belt lands 
have quadrupled in value while the 
rural population has fallen off one- 
fourth, the school tax rate in the coun- 
try districts in this section is usually 
less than fifty cents on the hundred 
dollars. The village school boards levy 
the full $1.50 per hundred dollars al- 
lowd by law, yet are often unable to 
pay average salaries to their teachers 
or maintain good high schools. -Only 
six per cent of the country districts 
of Illinois make the full levy allowd 
by law, while more than half of the 
city and village districts levy to the 
limit. In the mining districts of Illi- 
nois schools are crowded, school 
houses are usually poorly bilt, ill-kept 
and -unsanitary, the school rooms 
crowded, the teacher under-paid. Our 
older American population often be- 
trays little interest in educating the 
children of foren-born miners, They 
forget that if there were not men will- 
ing to go down into the darkness and 
mine coal there would be no railroads, 
factories, farm machinery, or two- 
hundred-fifty-dollar-per-acre farm 
lands. 

Since Illinois has become a great in- 
dustrial state these inequalities abound 
everywhere. The children to be edu- 
cated are not always found in the 
same regions where the welth 
abounds, yet if we believe in public 
education at all we must believe that 
all the property of the state should 
be taxt to educate all the children of 
the state. It is the general intelli- 
gence, industry, thrift, and public spir- 
it of our population that gives value 
to lands, stability to our institutions, 
and productivness to our investments. 

There are not ten other states in the 
Union where the burden of education 
is thrown so largely upon local tax- 
payers as in Illinois. The sum raised 
by state taxation in Washington, ten 
dollars per child, or in Arizona, $1000 
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for each school of twenty or more pu- 
pils) may be, at present, unattainable 
ideals in Illinois, yet it is a goal to- 


ward which our state will look when 
the importance of public education is 
fully appreciated. 








The Normal School and 
The State Association 
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It tas generally been conceded by 
all workers for the betterment of hu- 
man conditions, and especially by 
those of the professions, that the 
teacher has not been given just con- 
sideration. The teaching body has 
often admitted that the main cause 
is that there is lack of organization 
on the part of its members. They 
have not thought and acted on any 
common basis or unanimity of pur- 
pose. To those who have made or 
sought to make teaching their life 
work, th; is painfully true. No 
class of workers in modern society has 
spent so large a per cent of their 
earnings in seeking to improve their 
efficiency or give respectability to their 
calling as have the teachers of Illinois; 
and, in fact, of all the states of the 
union. We hope and believe that 
something worth while 
from the federation of all the general 
associations of Illinois, and it is not 
unreasonable to expect that all schools 
giving professional instruction in edu- 
eation will lend their influence to all 
worthy aims of this associatfon. 

The 
good depends on professional spirit, 
and the professional spirit that abides 
comes largely from the institutions 
that prepare teachers. This respon- 
sibility is close to the Normal schools 
and universities that are establishing 
schools of education. 

Professional spirit in the ranks of 
teachers must come largely from the 
students, both graduate and under- 
graduate, who enter upon the work 
of teaching+«from these institutions. 

In this the Normal school has a large 
opportunity and large responsibility in 
inculcating the professional spirit. 
Their chief work lies in fitting men 
and women for teaching; and, while 
they have been a power in creating 


- 


is to come_ 


power to work together for, 


what feeling of class. unity or. con- 
sciousness we now have in the teaching 
body of the state of Illinois, no one 
douts that there is coming to the 
Normal schools a larger opportunity, 
thru various confitions and organi- 
zations, for influence on the education- 
al thought than they have had in the 
past. The conferences held by the state 
superintendent with county superin- 
tendents at the different State Normal 
schools for the consideration of those 
phases of school work whichare of ben- 
efit to all, especially the rural schools, 
is no smal! factor. It is gratifying to 
know that at least eighty-five per cent 
of all the county superintendents of Illi- 
nois attended the last round of such 
conferences; and the general expres- 
sions of the need of more normal 
traind teachers in the public schools, 
shows that the Normalschoolsare rap- 
idly coming into closer touch with the 
whole school question. The mére fre- 
quent visits of city superintendents to 
the Normal schools to get informa- 
tion at first hand of the best prospectiy 
teachers, points to the same end. The 
introduction of special courses into 
the Normal school curricula, as agri- 
culture, domestic science, manual 
training, physical education, etc., is es- 
tablishing new and vital relations with 
the larger school, social, and economic 
problems. 

And yet again, the Normal school 
in extension work, now in its initia- 
tiv, is carrying its professional in- 
fluence out to the teachers in their 
work in such a way as will surely aid 
in bringing the teacher into a better 
appreciation of his opportunities, priv- 
jieges, and rights. Get together is the 
slogan; the time is ripe; and we be- 
lieve the norma! schools will not fail 
to give their influenceinthe betterment 
of the all-round condition and effic- 
iency of the teaching profession. 
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